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LIGHTING AT GENERAL ELECTRIC 


The amount of knowledge ac- 
cumulated in lamp making is 
enormous. Some of this knowledge 
is committed to paper, but some of 
it is only to be found in the heads 
of technical and production men in 
the laboratories and in the fac- 
tories. Among these men are scores 
who, on leaving their technical 
colleges, have since directed their 
special training to developing bet- 
ter lamps for less money. 


IMPROVING 


The goal of G-E Lamp’ Research 
has always been to produce the 
best possible lamps for every light- 
ing service—at the lowest cost. 
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The manufacturing operations 
of G.E.’s Lamp Department are 
far-flung, its 36 plants being scat- 
tered about the country in 17 
cities. Of these, one plant makes 
machines and other special equip- 
ment for making lamps; ten plants 
are glass works; eight make parts, 
tungsten wire, gases, chemical pro- 
ducts, bases); and 17 are lamp fac- 
tories. Altogether they add up to 94 
acres of floor space roughly equiv- 


THE PRODUCT 


Over the years, lamp prices have 
been repeatedly reduced while lamp 
efficiency has steadily improved. 
For example, the present 60-watt 
lamp bulb is 56 per cent brighter 
than its ancestor of 1923; yet it 
costs only one-quarter as much. 

G-E Fluorescent lamps, first 
introduced only eight years ago, 
have followed the same pattern. 
Today they cost only about 40 per 
cent as much as in 1938. They last 
longer and are far brighter. In fact 
today they are eight times better 
value for the user than originally. 
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alent to an eight-story, mile-long 
factory a hundred feet wide. 

The huge workshop of the Cleve- 
iand Equipment Works of General 
Electric’s Lamp Department, for 
example, employs men with a great 
variety of skills, among them design 
and mechanical engineers—and 
they devote all their time and energy 
to creating, simplifying, and per- 
fecting machines for lamp making 
whicharetruly marvels of ingenuity. 


Seat of Learning 


Years ago someone coined the 
phrase, “University of Light’’ as 
applying to Nela Park, Cleveland 
headquarters of the Lamp Depart- 
ment of General Electric. The 
men who work there have taken 
the lead in developing the art 
and science of better lighting, as 
well as new and better lamps. 
This advertisement 1s one of a series 
discussing opportunities for young 
men in fields 1n which General Elec- 
tric has made important contribu- 
tions. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y 
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DAIRY JUDGING CONTEST 


Patricia Weiler won top honors in the dairy 
judging contest sponsored by the Round-Up Club 
with a score of 678 out of a possible 800. Sarah 
Swift was second with 675 points, Marilyn Olsen 
and Germain Marion tied with 673 for third and 
fourth, and Bernard Stanton was fifth with 671 
points. 








THAT LITTLE CHILDREN MAY LIVE 


Starvation is a grim prospect which the people of New York State have never had to face. But 


for 100 million people of Europe, it may be a certainty unless immediate aid is received from the 
United States. 


To increase shipments to Europe adequately, it will be necessary for all of us to cut down our use 
of wheat, fats, and oils. The State U.S. Department of Agriculture Council has made assignments to 
various agencies to gain as full cooperation as possible in stretching and conserving food supplies. The 
Extension Service at Cornell is supplying information to the county agents and the Grange within the 


State, and they in turn will tell the story to farmers and their families. When the need and the means 
are fully understood, New Yorkers will cooperate willingly and easily. 


There is no hope that the fall harvests of Europe can supply the peoples’ needs. But OUR in- 
dividual contributions can help win THEIR struggle for life, now that the battle of guns is over. 


New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 


Cornell University 
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“Say, who was that handsome 
man I saw you with last night?” 
Sounds like the beginning of a bad 
vaudeville, but actually it has 
something to do with a “Special 
Diet Table”—the only one of its 
kind in the East. 

A year ago Jim wouldn’t have 
been referred to as a handsome 
man. In spite of his 6’ 2” frame, 
he looked dumpy and fat. Now 
persons notice his curly hair and 
height, and when, as a joke, he 
puts on one of his old suits that 
bags and sags in the wrong places 
every one laughs uproariously— 
Jim most of all. 


You might see him any day 
around meal-time up on the third 
floor of the Family Life Wing of 
the Home Economics Building at 
Cornell. For it was by eating up 
there at the “Special Diet Table”, 
that Jim lost all his excess weight. 


Special Diet Table 


Let’s look around that table. 
Over there is Susan, with the trim 
125 pound figure and the clear skin. 
She hardly resembles the 108 
pound, tired, listless girl of a few 
months ago. Rod sits at the head 
of the table in his ROTC uniform, 
eating a meal that looks just like 
any normal person’s. In spite of 
his diabetes, he was able to come 
away to school and live a normal 
unrestricted life by sticking to the 
well balanced, carefully weighed 
diet that his doctor prescribed and 
the “Special Diet Table” cooked. 


There are others—about 15 in 
all. One has a newly diagnosed 
duodenal ulcer; another, a case of 
allergies that would get most people 
down. Some students come to the 
Diet Kitchen anemic, others with 
colitis or a fractured jaw which 
hampers normal eating habits. They 
go away improved, but sadly, for 
eating at the “Special Diet Table” 
is fun, and it enables them to live a 
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TEMPERAMENTAL TUMMIES 


by Dorothy See 


normal college life hardly possible 
if they ate in a dormitory. 

Realizing that medicine and diet 
alone may not completely cure an 
individual, Dr. Charlotte Young, 
in charge of the venture which 
started at Cornell almost four years 
ago, has made the Diet Kitchen 
something of a privilege for the stu- 
dents. 

Informality 

An informality exists around this 
dinner table that you will not find 
in any of the dormitories. Because 
it is a long walk for most of the 
students, dressing for Saturday and 
Sunday dinners is not required; so 
the boys and girls drift in early to 
sit around and talk about anything 
from organic chemistry to the fam- 
ine situation abroad. If you get 
there early enough, you may even 
find a quiet corner in which to read 
some of the many books which 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, Dean of 
the College of Home Economics, 
has left there on the book shelves. 

Tom, our “veteran of four years 
at the diet table”, is on best terms 
with the cook—whose kitchen is al- 
ways full of college kids begging an 
extra cookie or piece of cake. 





While the students sit around 
the table enjoying their after din- 
ner cigarettes, Miss Young is apt 
to walk in and watch. After joking 
with the “dieters” for a few min- 
utes, she will turn around and walk 
out with a satisfied expression on 
her face. 

She says it is because one of the 
compensations of being a nutrition- 
ist is seeing so much accomplished 





before your very eyes. Seeing sick 
people become well again; hearing 
them say spontaneously, “I didn’t 
know it was possible to feel so 
well,” is certainly worth the effort. 


Doctor Young 


When Dr. Young came to Cor- 
nell four years ago and received a 
joint appointment from the School 
of Nutrition and the College of 
Home Economics and the Depart- 
ment of Clinical and Preventive 
Medicine, her problem was stated 
thus: “We want a place here at 
Cornell where the normal student 
with dietic problems can be cared 
for.” 


At first, contacts were made with 
students as they came to the clinic 
with other problems. Miss Young 
then acted as coordinator between 
the University ‘Clinical staff and the 
School of Nutrition, doing the plan- 
ning of meals herself. 

Soon, however, the Physical Edu- 
cation Department, the Counselor 
of Students, and former patients 
were sending students to the clinic 
with nutritional problems; until re- 
cently a new phase of the program 
had to be instituted. Miss Young 
has now joined the examining group 
at the physical examination re- 
quired of all entering students. At 
that time appointments are made 
with any student showing signs of 
a remediable nutritional problem. 

Today, she is too busy to plan 
meals herself, and she only helps 
out when Mrs. Long, the cook, is ill. 
Still another position is necessary 
now—that of planning the intricate 
and varied diets, and seeing that 
the service is proper. Each year a 
new graduate student, a trained 
dietitian, fills this position while 
working for her Master’s degree. 

As proof of the success of Cor- 
nell’s “Special Diet Table”, one 
need only watch the students linger 
over their evening meal until they 
finally have to be ushered out. 






































































































































































FIRST PRIZE — WALTER BOEK 
NEGATIVE 

A federal law regulating medical 
care will be a tragedy to the health 
of our families. 

Since 1900, we have enjoyed a 
higher standard of medical service 
than anywhere else in the world, 
and now it is deemed necessary to 
protect the public by substituting 
an un-American system of bureau- 
cratic regimentation of patients 
and physicians for the qualities of 
medical service most important to 
our health and way of life. 

The argument that sickness is 
greater and medical care is inferior 
in low income classes cannot be 
denied, but this has not been re- 
moved where public health meas- 
ures have been established. 

Government sponsored medicine 
has succeeded in spreading mediocre 
medical care to all people. Labor 
organizations do not favor govern- 
mental medicine. A vice president 
of A.F. of L. did not recommend 
public medicine, after observing 
conditions in Europe under such 
plans. 

It is the contention of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in speech 
and in ‘editorial, that regimented 
and controlled medicine would de- 
teriorate in quality. The remark- 
able work of army and navy doc- 
tors in the war is due to the fact 
that they were trained in civilian 
life. 

People would lose personal in- 
terest and confidence in their own 
physicians, since under a regulated 
plan people would not be able to 
choose their own doctor. 

The Wagner-Merrill-Dingle Bill 
is not the beautiful picture it seems 
on the surface. First, medical pro- 
fessions were not consulted when it 
was drawn up. Secondly, it brings 
political influence into medicine 
with the establishment of definite 
salaries. 

Doctors would no longer be inter- 
ested in doing high quality work, as 
they would be assured of an income 
regardless of their work. Similar 
programs in other countries have 
not improved rural health. 


SECOND PRIZE — PHILIP CRYSTAL 
AFFIRMATIVE 


Why are American farmers today 
not getting proper and adequate 
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RICE DEBATE STAGE 


The seventeenth annual Rice De- 
bate Stage was held in Warren Hall, 
on Friday evening, April 5. The 
question of the evening was “Re- 
solved: That a Federal Law to pro- 
vide medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion for all on an equitable basis 
would be a benefit to the farm 
family.” 

The first prize was awarded to 
Walter E. Boek °46, who spoke in 
the negative, and second prize to 
Philip E. Crystal *47, of the affirma- 
tive. Other speakers were Alan H. 
Lanthrop, Ag. Sp., and George S. 
Cooper, Ag. Sp. 

A. W. Gibson, Director of Resi- 


dent Instruction, was the presiding 


officer. The judges were Rev. Al- 
fred H. Boutwell, Pastor, First Bap- 
tist Chuych, Ithaca; Merrill F. 
Curry, Deputy State Master, New 
York State Grange; and Louis 
Cook, President, Ithaca Savings 
Bank. 

The “Rice Debate Stage” was be- 
gun as the “Farm Life Challenge 
Contest” in 1928. The donor is 
Emeritus Professor James E. Rice, 
former head of the poultry depart- 
ment. The purpose of the donation 
is to encourage written and oral 
expression in defense of agriculture. 

Professor Eric Peabody, Exten- 
sion Teaching Department, coached 
the speakers. 








1946 Rice Debate Stage 
Philip Crystal, George Cooper, Walter Boek, Allen Lathrop 


medical care? 

Medical care today is a purchase- 
able commodity. A farmer can get 
as much as he can pay for. A 
farmer whose money must be used 
for food and clothing hesitates at 
calling the doctor, often until too 
late. Most doctors today charge 
the out of town and farm patient a 
flat rate of a dollar a mile plus the 
house fee of three dollars. A farmer 
living seven miles from town thus 
pays a total of ten dollars per visit 
for the same amount of care that 
costs a city dweller three dollars. 

The farm is by no means as 
healthful a place to live as many 
people imagine. Figures from bul- 
letin 573, published by the Exten- 
sion service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed 
that while overall, 43 of every 100 


draftees were rejected for health 
reasons, of those coming from farms, 
53 of every 100 were rejected for 
similar reasons. 

Farm and rural regions, by rea- 
son of isolation and economics, are 
among the hardest hit by the in- 
adequacies of todays medical or- 
ganization. 


Country doctors are vanishing 
from the rural scene. Young men 
cannot get a start in the country. 
Since agricultural incomes average 
lowest among national incomes, the 
farm community cannot support 
the necessary measures to bring 
themselves medical care within 
reach of their finances and their 
homes. A federal law would be the 
most stable basis for bringing our 
farm families the equitable medical 
care they now lack. 
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Fresh milk for the boys in ad- 
vance base hospitals is one of the 
primary interests of the United 
States Commercial Company, whose 
personnel are now running farms 
throughout the Pacific area. Last 
January, while stationed on Guam, 
an island which will remain an 
island base, two others and I made 
an extensive tour of the farm there. 
Since none of us had seen milk, or 
a cow, for many months, that part 
of the place was our first stop. 


On arriving at the dairy plant, we 
saw many Holsteins in pens, and 
later we learned that they had come 
from some of the best California 
herds. The herdsman, who is a civil 
employee, a graduate of Texas A. 
and M. Veterinary College, Dr. J. 
E. Colvin, came out immediately 
to show us around the area. They 
were keeping individual records of 
the cows’ milk production, and had 
divided their herd into four feeding 
groups. Group I was the cows that 
gave from 20 to 30 quarts of milk 
each day; Group II gave a little less, 
and so on down to three and four. 
Most of the cows were pure bred 
Holsteins, but two or three were 
Brown Swiss. These had _ been 
brought over for experiments on 
their capability of withstanding the 
weather. 


Strange Feeds 


On entering the feed room, which 
was in the back of the barn, we were 
amazed at the types of concentrates 
used. Most of them were con- 
demned breakfast foods, and we 
were able to distinguish shredded 
wheat, pancake flour, rice krispies, 
dehydrated pea soup, and rolled 
oats, all mixed in with refined flour. 
Dr. Colvin told us he usually was 
able to assure the herd a ration 
which was at least 20 per cent pro- 
tein. 

While discussing feed, it was men- 
tioned that a trench silo had been 
dug and filled with. Guam native 
corn fodder. Several bales of alfalfa 
hay in the loft had been brought 
over with the cows for feed during 
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FRESH MILK ON GUAM 


GEORGE AXINN 


transit and were being saved for an 
emergency. Capra meal, a deriva- 
tive of coconuts, filled a large 
amount of the space in the loft. We 
were told it was so high in fat that 
it could be fed only in limited 
amounts. The calves were kept in 
enclosed pasture lots while the ma- 
ture herd stayed in its pens all day. 
This protected them against para- 
sites as well as separating the four 
classes. 


Few Diseases 


There were four large square pens 
made from palm posts. Each of 
these had a shade roof over one end, 
made of palm leaves. Besides the 
large pens, there were four smaller 
ones at the end intended for bulls. 
A concrete roadway, with two pens 
on each side, led to the barn, which 
was a quonset hut about three 
stories high. A notable contraption 
was the fly protection on the cow 
stable door. It consisted of rubber 
insulation pulled from electric wire 
hanging from the door top. They 
were close together and from the 
outside it looked like a blank wall, 
but cows walked right through and 
flies stayed out. 


There were three bulls in the bull 
pens. Two of them were registered 
purebred Holsteins and the other 
was a Brahma bull who was brought 
from South Texas to be crossed on 
native stock. The Brahma was 
chosen for this because the breed 
is so highly parasite resistant. 


As for disease, several of the cows 
have mastitis. Their milk is not 
used, and they are under special 
care. All of the herd has been vac- 
cinated against Bang’s disease and 
they now all test in the safety zone. 
They test free of tuberculosis and 
there have been no cases discovered 
in the other cattle on the island. 
Native hogs and cattle suffer from 
liver flukes, which is the main rea- 
son they are kept so far from the 
animals on the farm. Because the 
herd has contracted a fungus dis- 
ease of the foot, which is very simi- 
lar to athletes foot, there are shallow 


dipping vats which the cattle must 
step in and out of. 


For pasture, 250 acres are being 
fenced in and will make a well 
shaded improved pasture. Guata- 
mala grass and Napier grass have 
proved successful in this climate, 
and both will be used. Since the 
roughage problem is serious here, 
both those grasses and some corn 
will be cut for that purpose. A 
native grass, known as Tonga- 
Tonga, which is really a legume, 
makes excellent pasture and is now 
being used for the calves. It prob- 
ably originated in Central America, 
and is used widely in Hawaii, where 
it is known as Hali-Koa. To my 
taste, it closely resembles wild 
clover. Under irrigated conditions, 
as was tried in Hawaii, the grass 
supported twelve cows to the acre 
and had to be cut besides. It is very 
high in protein, The only difficulty 
involved is that the leaves contain 
a toxin, nemotine, which stops the 
growth of hair. This, however, is not 
usually potent and no serious effects 
have been seen. Every bit of the 
land from which the pasture is 
being made had to be cleared from 
the jungle. 


Enlarge Herd 


The main part of the herd came 
out last May, and all the cows had 
already been bred at that time. 
Now they have all calved, and most 
of them have been bred again. Re- 
placements and additions to the 
herd were on the way, and even- 
tually it will be developed into a 
milk producing unit, that will sup- 
ply the island. At the time they 
were milking 65 cows twice a day. 


The milk plant was air conditioned 
and contained a pasteurizer through 
which all milk was processed. They 
were able to distribute about 400 
to 450 quarts of fresh milk a day to 
the hospitals on the island. Only 
patients had the privilege of drink- 
ing milk. Thus, fresh, fluid milk is 
provided daily for men to whom it 
means a piece of home, far away. 











CORNELL BAND 


Every Monday evening and Fri- 
day afternoon from the rehearsal 
room of Barton Hall comes the mu- 
sic of the Cornell Concert Band. 
Contributing to this enjoyable treat 
are sixteen members of the College 
of Agriculture. That is the strongest 
representation of any college on the 
campus. 


The Cornell “Big Red” marching 
band is almost a story in itself. In 
pre-war years, the one hundred red 
uniformed men, drawn up in a ten- 
square formation, have been rated 
the best band in the East. Emerg- 
ing from the war this year, the “Big 
Red” was composed only of ninety 
men which included the Navy band. 
It has been assured, however, that 
the ten-square outfit will be back 
next year. 


During this past fall term, the 
“Big Red” played at several pep 
rallies and participated in the con- 
vocation of the new labor school. 


With the first of January, basket- 


ball took over the headlines. Switch- 
ing over to a half marching, half 
concert organization, the band play- 
ed for six home games. Last term 
was finished with the credit men 


forming a ROTC band for the 


term review. 


With the beginning of this term, 
the Cornell Concert Band, which in- 
cludes some feminine talent along 
with the 47 ROTC boys and volun- 
teers, has been formed. It has sixty 
members in all. Scheduled on the 
band’s calendar for the coming 
months are horse shows, pep rallies, 
baseball games, guest “pop” con- 
certs at other colleges and the 


ROTC review. 


Among Ag students taking band 
for ROTC credit, the trumpet 
seems to be a popular instrument. 
Out of sixteen men, nine play it. 
They are Leonard Borden, Harvey 
Gaylord, Merwin Leet, Robert Mc- 
Combs, Willett Porter, James 
Napes, Schuyler Rogers, Sherman 
Stewart, and Edgar VanZandt. Ker- 
mit Gaines, Hollis Hatfield and Wil- 
liam Mallick play clarinets, Rich- 
ard Albert the alto sax and Law- 
rence Bayern the baritone, Irwin 
Bensink the bass horn and Floyd 
Morter the oboe. 
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INTRODUCING 


HARRIET FRIEMEL 


Harriet Friemel, vice president of 
Omicron Nu, has been busy socially 
as well as with her studies and cor- 
recting papers. Ever since her 
sophomore year, when she assisted 
with research on cost of living and 
food prices, Harriet has been help- 
ing in the economics departments 
of the Arts, Agriculture, and Home 
Economics colleges. 

Harriet sang in the Junior Chorus 
of Sage Choir. During the war you 
may have seen her working as a 
Nurses’ Aide at Tompkins County 
Hospital and the Cornell Infirmary. 
Harriet was a member of the House 
of Representatives, and helped 
make the C.U.R.W. Servicemen’s 
Canteen a success when the campus 
was alive with uniforms. She was on 
the CorNELL COoUNTRYMAN edi- 
torial staff, elected to Phi Kappa 
Phi, honorary society in education, 
and officiated as acting president of 
Omicron Nu last term when Bar- 
bara Toan was away. She is Omi- 
cron Nu’s representative to the Ag- 
Domecon Council. 

Harriet’s home is in Ridgewood, 
New Jersey and her hobbies are 
bowling and designing clothes. She 
makes nearly all her own clothes 
and would like to continue in retail 
clothing work, using the summer’s 
experience she had in a large de- 
partment store in Washington, or 
teaching clothing designing and 
making. 

Harriet feels that the Home Eco- 
nomics college has given her fine 
training. “A school serves its pur- 
pose,” she says, “if you learn how 
much you don’t know and where to 
go to find it out.” 


GERMAIN MARION 


We have in our midst one of the 
cutstanding former 4-H Club mem- 
bers in the State. Germain Marion, 
formerly of the class of ’46, and now 
a Sophomore returned to College 
this term. 

He comes from a livestock farm 
in Hammond, New York, where he 
started his nine years of 4-H Club 
work. Gerry was on the New York 
State livestock judging team which 
went to Chicago to the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show. He placed 
fifth in the judging competition, was 
individual high man in beef cattle 
classes, and placed second in sheep. 
Gerry also won the Wilson Packing 
Co. Scholarship and the New 
York State Bankers Scholarship for 
4-H achievement. 

Gerry graduated from Hammond 
High School where his record shows 
that he was an “all-around” man. 
He was president of the student 
council his senior year and won four 
letters in athletics. He was captain 
of the football team and co-captain 
of basketball. 

Leaving Cornell after the spring 
term of 1943 to enter the service, 
Gerry was in signal intelligence in 
the army. He worked as a radio 
traffic analyst and crypt analyst de- 
ciphering code. Besides that, he 
served for a time in the war crimes 
branch as a French and German 
interpreter. 

Gerry’s major study is veterinary 
physiology. His campus activities 
are the Newman Club and the 
Round-Up Club. 


GERMAIN MARION 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


NANCY AXINN 

Nancy Wigsten Axinn, a member 
of Sigma Kappa and Raven and 
Serpent, and now in the first term 
of her senior year in Home Eco- 
nomics, has been an active figure in 
campus life since she came to Cor- 
nell in the summer of 1943. 

Besides being a member of the 
Pan Hellenic Council, Nancy has 
been on three Willard Straight Com- 
mittees, the Social, Tea, and Poster 
Committees. She was also a member 
of the Home Economics Club, 
Freshman Orientation Committee, 
and Chairman of the Junior Ad- 
visory Committee. A dorm V.P. for 
two terms, she spent two more as 
house president in University Cot- 
tages, and is now on the W.S.G.A. 
Social Committee. 

Nancy was raised in a Cornell 
family, and her father, William 
Wigsten Ag. ’23 and mother, Gladys 
Barkley Wigsten, Home Ec. 723, 
have been visiting the campus peri- 
odically with her since she was a 
year old. Going to High School in 
Horseheads, N. Y., she was Valedic- 
torian and vice-president of her 
senior class. Along with her school 
work, Nancy helped on her father’s 
farm, driving the tractor and distri- 
buting milk. 

It was on the Cornell campus 
that Nancy met George Axinn, Ag. 
°47, during her freshman year, and 
they were married last spring. Her 
husband, recently discharged, is now 
back at college. They live on a farm 
on West Hill, and are now continu- 
ing their activities and studies to- 
gether. 


<P Re apt 





Nancy Axinn 








FREDERICK TRIPP 


H. Frederick Tripp, a senior in 
the College of Agriculture, is from 
Pine Plains, down in Dutchess 
County. When he finished high 
school he was offered an athletic 
scholarship at Hartwick College but 
turned it down because he wanted 
to study agriculture at Cornell. 

In high school Frederick played 
varsity soccer, was State Sousa- 
phone champion, member of the 
Young Cooperators Club, past mas- 
ter of the Pine Plains Grange, 
chairman of the International Re- 
lations Club, chairman of a commit- 
tee for the formation of a Student 
Council, and a member of the Honor 
Key Society. 

Fred came to Cornell in 1940. 
From 1943-45 he was on leave of 
absence, while he assisted in the 
managing and operation of his 
father’s dairy farms at Pine Plains. 
Now he is back and is completing 
the work necessary for graduation. 

In 1943 he won the Danforth Fel- 
lowship Award, an enviable honor 
in the agricultural college. Fred was 
sports announcer on station CRG 
for a year. He has played in the 
University Orchestra and in the 
Big Red Band for three years. He is 
a member of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
senior agriculture honor society; 
member of the Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil; chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee of F.F.A.; member of the 
Round-Up Club. This term he is 
pledging Alpha Zeta fraternity. 

Fred recently married the former 
Miss Frances Bostwick, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, who 
is now teaching music at Truxton 


~ FARM AND HOME TRAIN 

The official launching of Cornell 
University’s demonstration train, 
the “Farm and Home Special,” on a 
state-wide tour took place with 
ceremonies on April 1, in Syracuse, 
where the train was on exhibition 
from 1 to 6 p.m. C. Chester Du- 
Mond, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets, Dean W. E. 
Myers of the College of Agriculture 
and Dean Sara Gibson Blanding of 
the College of Home Economics 
were the principle speakers. 

The seven carloads of exhibits, 
featuring the latest developments in 
research for farmers and home- 
makers were visited by more than 
four thousand people during that 
first stop. 

The “Farm and Home Special” 
has already made most of its 40 
stops in cities and villages of .36 
counties in the state, of which 10 
stops were made in cooperation 
with the Erie Railroad over a 
Southern Tier route. A showing in 
Ithaca for Tompkins County resi- 
dents on April 20 will conclude the 
state-wide tour. 

The train carries approximately 
15 Cornell specialists who have 
been on hand throughout the tour 
to handle the exhibits and inform 
the visitors. 

E. J. Leenhouts, general agricul- 
tural representative and livestock 
agent of the Central is in general 
charge of the demonstration train. 
From Cornell, Prof. Paul Hoff of 
the Agricultural Engineering de- 
partment is serving as operations 
manager. 


KERMIS 


Kermis, the Ag. and Home Ec. 
dramatic club, is being reorganized 
wth Chuck Stansbury as temporary 
chairman of the steering commit- 
tee. 

In the past Kermis produced 
plays during the fall and spring 
terms which were presented to rural 
audiences in neighboring communi- 
ties. This term it plans to put on 
three one-act plays. 





Central School. 


Recently Fred signed a con- 
tract to teach agriculture at Scho- 
harie Central School during the 
coming year. 
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CAMPUS 


4-H Extension Club 
Alpha Gamma Rho 


Collegiate F.F.A. 
Floriculture Club 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO 

Since its opening at the beginning 
of this term A.G.R. has pledged 
twelve men, held three vic dances, 
and repainted the interior of their 
house. 

There are now eighteen actives 
and sixteen pledges of A.G.R. on 
the hill. Eleven of these actives and 
thirteen pledges are now living at 
the house. Walt Baran has been 
elected noble ruler and Chuck 
Stansbury as vice noble ruler. Mal 
MacDonald is secretary and Jack 
Cooke, treasurer. Len Grubel acts 
as chaplain while Bill Walker serves 
as reporter and alumni secretary. 
Dean Tutthill has taken the pledges 
in hand. Other actives living at the 
house are Doug Bissel, Herb Find- 
len, Howard Smith, and Ken 
Trainor. Hugh Gregory is house 
manager. 

Actives not living at the house in- 
clude Jim Miller, Dick Cain, Hal 
Crittenden, Mike Work, Warren 
West, and Don Webster. 

Pledges living in the house are 
Andy Baran, Len Borden, Bill 
Dress, Bob McCagg, Mert Leet, 
Fred Rasweiler, Harold Richeson, 
Bob Robinson, Jim Saville, Ed 
Stapleton, John Strander, Ed Van 
Zandt, and George Drexler. Bill 
Coy, Hollis Hatfield, and Dave 
Huntington are pledged but are not 
living at A.G.R. 


ALPHA ZETA 

Members returned to Cornell this 
term from leave of absence are Bill 
Quinn, Ted Markum, and Warren 
Darling, all of the class of *44. At 
present among the thirty-two men 
living in the house, there are ten 
graduate students from five states. 
The basketball team has entered 
the playoffs in the inter-fraternity 
league. Ed Wilmot, Carl Almquist, 
Fred Tripp, Lynn Barter, and Stan 
Reeves will team together to play 
Phi Kappa Sigma for the cham- 
pionship. A softball team has al- 
ready been organized to play during 
the spring season. 
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COUN TRYMAN 


Ag Domecon 
Round-Up 
Bacamia 
Kermis 





ROUNDUP CLUB 


In the first competition held since 
1942, students of the College of 
Agriculture participated in the 
thirty-second annual Livestock Fit- 
ting and Showmanship Contest, 
sponsored by the Round-up Club, 
on Saturday, March 23. 


Four hundred persons watched as 
William C. Carter won the cham- 
pionship trophy for swine show- 
manship and the reserve champion- 
ship in sheep showmanship. Includ- 
ed among the other prize winners 
were Dave L. Morrow, champion 
beef cattle showman; Lew S. Mix, 
champion dairy cattle showman; 
and Pat J. King, champion horse 
showman. The prizes varied from 
magazine subscriptions to awards 
of cash and farm accessories. 


Ed Stapleton and Malcolm Mac- 
Donald did a fine job in managing 
the show, while Prof. H. A. Will- 
man, Prof. M. D. Lacy, R. H. Stan- 
ley, and A. C. Horton did the judg- 
ing. 


OMICRON NU 


Pat Smith, sophomore in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, has been 
awarded the Omicron Nu cup for 
scholarship, presented annually to 
the girl attaining the highest cumu- 
lative average at the end of three 
terms of work. Also honored at a 
special tea were five girls from each 
of the respective classes for out- 
standing scholastic achievement. 
These girls were: Seniors—Joan 
Auchter, Priscilla Edgarton, Harriet 
Friemel, Ann Haenseler, and Mar- 
garet Newell; Juniors—Mary Lou 
Gedel, Betty Hartman, Esther Jor- 
dan, Mrs. June Lofgreen, and Mar- 
jorie Saunders; Sophomores—Mar- 
tha Clark, Cornelia Ferrell, Sylvia 
Kilbourne, Patricia Smith, and 
Rosalie Smoler; Freshmen—Doro- 
thy Dye, Betty Greening, Jean 
Kahles, Claire Ann Newell, and 
Marjorie Ruben. 


Cornell Grange 
Home Ec Club 
Omicron Nu 
Alpha Zeta 






CORNELL GRANGE 

Cornell Grange will play host to 
an estimated 300 Grangers on May 
7th, when State Master Henry D. 
Sherwood comes to Cornell to ad- 
dress Tompkins County Grangers. 
At the meeting Dryden Grange will 
confer the third and fourth degrees 
on 100 candidates. 

In March, E. F. Rumsey, present 
treasurer of Enfield Valley Grange 
and officer of the State Grange for 
eight years, gave a history of the 
Grange as an organization, espe- 
cially as he had seen it grow in his 
forty-nine year membership. Dep- 
uty Master Merrill Curry made his 
official visit April 2nd and is help- 
ing Cornell prepare for its big meet- 
ing in May. 


FLORICULTURE CLUB 
Mr. Philip White, of Mechlen- 
burg, a local landscape nursery man 
and a graduate of the Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture De- 
partment, held the interest of the 
prospective young landscape nur- 
sery men at the March meeting 
with a talk on his personal experi- 
ences and reactions to the business. 
In April, Mr. Rodney Wilcox 
Jones, president of the American 
Rose Society, will show slides of his 

trips through South America. 


FFA MEETS 

The Cornell Collegiate Chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America 
had their first meeting of the spring 
term in Comstock Hall, Thursday 
evening, March 21st. There were 
23 members and one guest present. 

The meeting was highlighted by 
the impressive green-hand degree 
ceremony. Four members, Lawrence 
Manchester, Donald Flatt, Irwin 
Bensink, and Paul Emerling were 
elected to the degree. They were 
greeted as “Green Hands,” by 
president, Art Masters. Advisor, Dr. 
Roy Olney, led a discussion on 
parliamentary procedure for these 
future vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. 











Fo produce a lamb that is a winner takes more 
than good feed and the best care you can give it. It 
must be a good lamb to begin with, born that way from 


the blood lines which it inherits. 


You will find it the same with farm machinery. 
Good steel and careful workmanship are not enough. 
The best farm machines have a heritage, too. Their 
heritage comes from companies with long experience 


and a record for having served farmers well. 


American farmers have the best machinery and the 
best living in the world because America has the rich- 
est heritage of freedom. On the farm and in the 
factory, people are free to choose what they will buy, 
what they will produce, what methods they will follow. 
This system rewards them for doing well, encourages 


them to do better. As you hang onto your heritage 


of freedom, you win the right to share in its rewards. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


New Machines for the new farm-ways will bear one 
of the oldest trademarks, the Case eagle. Through all 
the swift advance of American farming, it has been the 
sign of quality. It means machines with ENDURANCE 
that sees things through in troubled times, keeps 
farming costs down at all times. Farming fashions will 
change, but endurance in machinery will stay in style. 
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In October 1915 the CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN invited the students “To visit its new 
offices in the COUNTRYMAN building just west of the main Agricultural Buildings.” Since 
then the COUNTRYMAN has moved to quarters closer to its advisors and WHCU has 
taken the building over as a broadcasting studio. 


"46 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bond 
(Nancy Stevenson °46) are now 
residing in East Lansing, Michigan, 
where Phil is continuing his studies. 
Phil had two years in the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell before he 
went into the Army in 1942. 

1945 

Lt. William “Wild Bil” Phelps is 
still flying P-38’s down Panama 
way. He has been there for two 
years and is patiently looking for- 
ward to returning to Cornell this 
fall. 

Another Cornellian, Lt. Arthur 
Whish °45, formerly a conservation 
major, is flying C-47’s and C-54’s 
from Montana to Alaska and back. 
He has signed up for duty until 
1947 and plans to return to the Ag 
campus in the fall of °47. 

Richard Saville has been serving 
in the Pacific aboard the U.S.S. 
Boxer as a Chief Storekeeper. He is 
now en route home, slated for dis- 
charge and will be back in school 
next fall. 

Virgima Dahn Towle and her 
husband, who has been discharged 
from the Navy, have established 
their permanent residence in San 
Francisco, California. Before mov- 
ing to San Francisco, Virginia was 
employed at Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, New York. In October, 


the Towles had a reunion in San 


Francisco with Marie Buenning 
Ploetz and her husband. 
Evelyn Chapin, Mrs. Charles 





birth to a son, 
Duncan, Jr., on 


Duncan, gave 
Charles Stuart 
January 17, 1946. 

The engagement of June Maugh- 
an to Richard W. McClure of San 


Francisco has been announced. 


1944 

Marie Buenning Ploetz, Ag, is 
living at Alfred, New York. Her 
husband, recently released from 
active duty with the Navy, has a 
research fellowship at Alfred Uni- 
versity. 

Barbara M. Hall, a graduate of 
the Ag College who is now Mrs. 
Gerald Bowne, is teaching physics, 
general science, health and chemis- 
try at the Lyndenville High School 
near Rochester. She seems to be 
making use of the “broad general 
education” the College tries to give 
its students. 

Kenny Parker has been dis- 
charged from the Army and plans 
to re-enter Cornell for his M.S. in 
Ornithology. At present, he is work- 
ing on research in a book store in 
New York City. 

Mary Stroh Peter, Ag, is now a 
reporter on the Ithaca Journal. 
Mary was Feature Editor of the 
CouNTRYMAN in 1942-43. 


1943 


First Lt. Lawrence E. Bonsteel is 
now teaching dairy science at the 
Weihenstephan Agricultural and 
Technical School in Freising, Ger- 
many. His wife, the former Kath- 


leen Pierce (Home Ec °44) who is 
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teaching home economics at King 
Ferry Central School, plans to join 
him in May. 

1942 

Mary Louise Garmong, who was 
a research chemist with DuPont, 
became Mrs. Joseph Overman on 
December 8, 1945. The Overmans 
are living in New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hulst 
(Mrs. Hulst is the former Dorothy 
Clark) and their son, born in July 
1944, have moved to Worcestor, N. 
Y. Mr. Hulst has been an instruc- 
tor in a bombardier school in Texas 
where he held the rank of captain. 

Jane Scranton, whose engagement 
to John C. Stoneman of Nova 
Scotia and Cambridge, Mass., was 
recently announced, plans to be 
married this summer. 

Barbara Holt, now Mrs. Donald 
Haller, is keeping house for her hus- 
band and_ teaching vocational 
homemaking in the Dexter, N. Y., 
High School. 

John Wilcox, former Editor of 
the CouNTRYMAN, has_ recently 
been discharged from the Army. He 
is living in Auburn, N. Y. at pres- 
ent. When in Ithaca on business re- 
cently he dropped in at the Coun- 
TRYMAN office. John expects to re- 
turn to Cornell for the summer 
school session and next year’s fall 
term to complete the work neces- 
sary for a B.S. and an MLS. 

Lloyd A. Putnam, who has, ever 
since his graduation from. Cornell, 
been Assistant County Agent in 
Niagara County, recently was ap- 
pointed to the agentship of that 
county upon resignation of Dan 
Dalyrimple, former County Agent. 

1941 

Jim Roberts, has been elected 
constable of the town of Laurns 
where he is managing a farm. 

James Beneway is operating a 
125 acre fruit farm near Ontario 
with his father. They have 82 acres 
of fruit trees. Jim is Chairman of 
the New York State Community 
Service Council and Chairman of 
the Wayne County 4-H Council. 

1940 

Dort A. Cameron has been Assist- 
ant County Agricultural Agent in 
Genessee County for five years this 
month. He was on a leave of ab- 
sence for two years, which he spent 
in the Army. He is married and has 
a fifteen months old son, Dort ITI. 





























































Says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in Cir. No. 
80, “by far the best protective metallic coating 
for rust-proofing iron or steel” is ZINC. 

That statement has been true for over a 
hundred years, and is likely to be true for a 
long time yet. 

Zinc in the form of a coating protects against 
rust in two ways: 

First, by simple coverage, with a sheath of 
rust-resistant metal. 

Second, by electro-chemical action, or “sac- 
rificial corrosion” 


Stop Rast! Cut Costs! 
Save Materials! ... with ZINC! 


Buildings, equipment, machinery — in all of them the use 
of zinc for protection against rust is good engineering and 
sensible economy. Zinc can be applied by hot-dip galva- 
nizing, electro-plating, sherardizing, or as a metallic pig- 
ment; all these methods are sound and practical for various 
applications...And specify heavy coatings, for the heavier 
the zinc coating, the better the protection, the longer the 
service life, and the lower the cost. 

Interesting and Valuable 
Information About ZINC 
For practical information about 
zinc, read the booklets the Zinc 
Institute has prepared for your 
use. You can get them without 


charge by sending us your name 
and address: a postal will do. 


American Zinc Institute 


UI 2 oS a 


60 East 42" Street, NewYork 17, N.Y. 








Al Fontana 
Shoe Repair Shop 


Conserve Your Shoes. 
Keep them in good repair. 


New Work Shoes 


Complete line laces, polishes, 
leather goods. 


401 Eddy St. — Near Campus Gate 





LEADERSHIP NO ACCIDENT 


Holstein cows produce well in all climates. She 
strong and 


FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
UDGING MAN- 
UAL. WRITE 


a HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont e@ Bex 00000 


handles a variety of feeds. She 
sturdy. No wonder Hol- 
steins have spread so 
widely and sell so well 
in all lands and cli- 
mates. 


Write for free booklet. 


(Continued from page 10) 
Constance Logan, who has been 
teaching Home Ec at Millbrook, N. 
Y., is continuing to live there after 
her marriage to W. E. Gros. 
Margaret Wiggins is now Mrs. 
Charles Dennington. Margaret has 
been working as an Assistant 
Therapeutic Dietitian at Charlotte 
Memorial Hospital in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
1939 
Martha Roberts Rankin, a grad 
student who received her M.S. 
from the College of Home Eco- 
nomics in 1939, is now with the 
College YWCA at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
1938 
Captain Harry Myers has recent- 
ly returned to Ithaca (208 Linden 
Place) from Japan, and four years 
with the Army. Mrs. Myers, Gilda 
Keller (Home Ec, °39) has been 
working in the Main Library, when 
their daughter Mary-Lee does not 
require her time. 
1936 
Richard Reynolds, on leave of 
absence from the New York State 
Conservation Department _ since 
November 15, 1943, has resigned as 
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Barnes Hall 


Assistant Superintendent of the 
Cornell University Poultry Re- 
search Farm. Dick will resume his 
old duties as head of the New York 
State Game Farm at Ithaca. 

Dolores E. Weimer (now Mrs. 
Melvin Godwin), who received her 
degree of B.S. from the New York 
State College of Agriculture in 1935 
and her M.S. in 1936, writes that 
she is the mother of a third “poten- 
tial Cornellian,” Thomas Crawford 
Godwin. 

1935 

Stuart A. Child of Malone, N. Y., 
is the newest and youngest member 
of the Farm Board Directors in the 
New York State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Josephine Neff, Mrs. Edwin T. 
Moffett, has changed her address to 
237 West Broadway, Red Lion, Pa. 

1934 

Olive Homan, who is now Mrs. 
Everette M. Bost, has moved to 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Prior to this, 
she served as a 2nd Lieutenant in 
the post hospital at Camp Breck- 
enridge, Kentucky. 

Wesley H. Parish is teaching 
agriculture at Lakewood, N. Y. He 
has two daughters, Margaret Kay, 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ! 


Brand New Spun Aluminum 


BEER MUGS 
(bottle size) 


Decorate them with Cornell Decals, 
Fraternity Crests or Greek Letters 


or both. 


Your Choice of a Decal and the Beer Mug 


$2.00 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


two years old, and Martha Lynn, 
born in November 1945. 

Frank Rose, Ag Special 732-34, 
has sold his farm at Hobart, N. Y. 
On April first he started work in his 
new position of Assistant Superin- 
tendent at the Cornell University 
Poultry Research Farm. 

1922 

Last fall Elizabeth Cooley, who 
has been serving as a dietitian at 
Mason General Hospital in Brent- 
wood, N. Y., received her honor- 
able discharge. The former sergeant 
is now teaching in the Foods De- 
partment at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

1918 

Mabel Pashley, who has been 
teaching home economics in the 
Rochester schools, was married to 
Dr. Grenelle B. Tompkins on June 
30, 1945. They are living in Flem- 
ington, N. H. 

1916 

Van C. Whittemore, Director of 
the State Agricultural and Techni- 
cal Institute at Canton, N. Y., was 
elected president of the New York 
State Agricultural Society at the 
annual meeting in Albany on Janu- 


ary 23, 1946. 


gist 


Tue hum of an All-crop Harvester is sweet 
music to farm families who have discovered its 
ability to save a wide range of grains, beans, sor- 
ghums and seeds. 

All-Crop owners know from experience the im- 
portance of correct cylinder speed, instantly adjusted 
for crop conditions which may change hourly. 

By twirling a small crank, you can adjust the cyl- 

; inder speed as easily as dialing your radio. An in- 

expensive tachometer attachment, available through your Allis-Chalmers dealer, will permit you to 
read the cylinder speed at a glance. 

| Advantages like the “Quick Speed-Changer” have made the All-Crop Harvester master of over 

; 100 crops . . . from tiny, feather-light seeds to large, easily-cracked beans. Among them are many 

crops which can diversify your income and bring you the gratifying experience of an All-Crop harvest. 


TRACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


ay 


‘““Successor to the Binder” 




















Besides the tachometer (top in circle) there 
are other attachments to adapt your Har- 
vester to special uses — ScourKleen weed 
seed remover, pickup attachment, straw 
windrower, straw spreader, flax roll attach- 
ment, tandem and dual wheels, six-bat reels. 
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TUNE IN oe THE NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR Every Saturday, NBC network, coast to coast, 


The Cornell Countryman 


The Spirit of Cooperation 
is early American tradition. It permeates the American home, American schools 
and colleges, and our whole social life. 
It has found a strikingly practical expression in the growing 
Consumer Cooperative Movement. 


It calls for the participation of American Youth. 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


213 S. Fulton St. Phone 2612, 2680 
High Quality Groceries, Fruits and Vegetables, Meat. 


IT WON’T BE LONG NOW TILL 
EASTER ROLLS AROUND... 


The 
Norton 


Printing 


Select your Easter Card now from our 
large assortment of the 
HALLMARK cards. 


Company 


A Hallmark card for every occasion! 


10% DIVIDENDS 


317 East State Street 
Ithaca, New York 


Open till 8:30 P.M. E. J. Morris, Prop. 





Planting hybrid corn this year? 


Look It Over 


G.L.F. SEED 


SIERO 6MELEMES GPEN PULMIMMTED WARLETHES. 


VARIETIES MATURE 1m THE Oo 
icing acs oe VARNES MATUER TH THK DORIS THEE RORRER FERN LOT TR SiGe 


VER THEY APPEAR FED EET 3G BiH 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ttheon, New York 


I. Look over the ehart. Your G.L-F. Service Agency has a chart which shows the 
different varieties of corn available through G.L.F. Each variety is pictured in natural color and actual 
size. All varieties shown are approved by state colleges, and there is one to fit every kind of growing 
condition and purpose. Some mature as early as the flint corns, others as late as the largest of the old- 
fashioned silage varieties. The chart. will help you select the hybrid that makes full use of the growing 
season on your farm. Hybrids in general have stronger roots and sturdier stalks than open-pollinated 
varieties and yield more grain per acre. Selecting the hybrid that is best suited to your farm will help 
you get the full benefit of these advantages. 


2. Look over the seed. Use the right size planter plate. The seed of the hybrid you 
select may be different in size from the variety you have been using. Some run smaller; some run larger. 
Remember that with a smaller kernel there are more seeds in each bushel. Compare the seed with the 
kind you have been using and select the planter plate that will give you the right spacing. Too thick 
planting cuts grain yields, lowers the grain content of silage, and may result in premature firing and 
nubbin ears. Too thin planting produces a large ear but lowers the yield. Proper planting rates give 
greatest yields. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
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Up To Us 


IMPROVED FARM CREDIT AHEAD 


Credit has always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems farmers had to face. Farm boys and girls living 
on their fathers’ farms could never acquire the large 
capital that is required to purchase and operate their 
own farms. 

The answer was a loan or mortgage from a local 
bank or loan agency. Many of the banks were “fair 
weather” banks and they would only loan to farmers 
who were low risks, and then only during periods of 
prosperity. The low risk farmers were the ones that 
needed credit the least so the other farmers were forced 
to go to the loan agencies for short term mortgage 
loans. 

A farm business is a long time business and it 
usually can not afford high interest rates. Thus we had 
foreclosures and auctions which meant idle land va- 
cated by young farm people who are now living un- 
happily in the cities. 

The government decided to help and formed Pro- 
duction Credit Association, where loans were made to 
farmers cn long time, low interest rates. Production 
Credit had agriculturally trained men to talk over loan 
problems with farmers. This was only a fair solution 
because it was government controlled and thus went 
into competition with local loan agencies. 

To meet this competition, the New York State 
Bankers Association, in cooperation with the New 
York State College of Agriculture, next summer will 
launch an agricultural school for bankers, the first of its 
kind in the country. 

The first students, 50 county bank loan officers, 
will begin August 12. During the following six days, 
the bankers will study intensively all the major phases 
of agriculture. Professor V. B. Hart, of Farm Manage- 
ment, will be in charge of the program. 

These bankers will be much better equipped to aid 
the farmers ‘n their credit preblems and farmers will 
be more willing to do business with some one who un- 
derstands their business. This brings agriculture and 
urban business closer together. 

Cornell’s program should be followed by other col- 
leges and businesses related to agriculture. 


THREE HUNDRED PER CENT PROFIT 


Cornell has a so-called tradition that is putting a 
beautiful profit in one man’s pocket. The tradition 
is Louie and his wagon. 

Louie’s business is selling food from a truck on 


the road between Balch and Risley. It is a real handy 
location where he can double and triple his money at 
night which adds to the income from his other day- 
time job. 

Let me tell you about some of his tempting morsels 
and what he gets for them. He sells tiny oranges, 
which he can buy for three or four cents, for 13 cents. 
Pepsi Cola, which he can buy for less than four cents, 
he seils for 10 cents. He tears the price tag from the 
11 and 12 cent cookies and sells them for 23 cents. 
Milk, apples and the rest of his food is sold in the same 
price ratio. 

Louie has no other competition from private 
business because the city laws prevent any one from 
building commercial establishments in that section. 
Wonderful business for Louie as long as students have 
money to give to him, but once was too much for me. 


ATTENTION BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

We can be proud of the Buildings and Grounds 
Department for keeping our campus attractive. They 
have cleaned up the leaves, replaced turf, fertilized 
and seeded until everything looks like the picture post 
cards. 

There i is one mistake they are making, however, 
and that is in trying to make grass grow in the path 
that students have worn in the shortcut across the 
corner from Dairy Industry Building toward Rice Hall. 
Students will not stop crossing that corner and it 
would look a lot better if a load of crushed stone were 
rolled in for a path. 


AG-DOMECON ASSOCIATION 

The Ag-Domecon Association has the foundation 
which can put a little college spirit into the Agricul- 
tural and Home Economics campuses. The same type 
of organization is used by students at other colleges 
in giving their campuses the personal touch that lets 
students know they have left high school and are at 
college. 

A new constitution was adopted at the March 
29th meeting in Bailey Hall for the Ag-Domecon Asso- 
ciation. The first important item in this constitution 
is the general election in the tenth week beginning 
May 12th. Members of the Council will be elected at- 
large from candidates who have submitted a petition 
with 20 student signatures. 

The present Ag-Domecon Council will manage the 
elections with Lewellyn Mix as chairman. Ag and 
Home Ec. students and organizations should pick 
the students they want on the Council and start active 

campaigns to get them elected. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Ed. note—The following are parts of two of the 
letters sent in by readers regarding the article “The 
Truth About Fraternities and Sororities” published 
in the last issue. 

“T would like to ask you if the author ever lived 
in a good fraternity house. Of course fraternities vary 
as do colleges. Having lived three years in the house 
of an Ag. fraternity I can see very little that was not 
in its favor. I never found the fraternity expensive 
considering the value received. Having been out of 
college over 20 years I notice a difference in college 
graduates of all colleges. I notice the fraternity man 
has the table manners which a really educated person 
should possess. I also notice that many non-fraternity 
men possess table manners that are atrocious, to say 
the least.” 

W. H. Davies ’23, Voc. Ag. Dept., Hammond HS. 

“Because I have had the opportunity to be a 
member of two fraternities over a period of six student 
years, and because I have also had the privilege of 
living in three cooperatives, I want to share with 
your readers my convictions about the disadvantages 
of fraternity life. Fraternity living is expensive and 
much of the expense goes for matters that are of little 
or of negative value. Fraternity living does consume 
extra time when such could be spent more positively. 
Attitudes in fraternity living foster a kind of exclusive- 
ness rather than inclusiveness. America needs to learn 
thrift and sharing in our present world sense and fra- 
ternities teach the opposite. 

Hal Leiper, Cayuga Student Lodge 





A Helping Hand from a Willing Neighbor... 
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Two BEACON SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES examining and 
selecting breeding stock. Their knowledge and advice is 
available to BEACON Feeders. 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC. 
Cayuga, New York 
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Product of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


FARMALL TRACTORS—"A,” “B,” “H” and “M’’—and the great variety 
of McCormick-Deering Farmall equipment add up to make the 
“Farmall System of Farming.”’ Great things are coming in the Farmall 
System —just as fast as we can produce them. Let your International 
Harvester dealer know your needs. Keep in close touch with him. 


HE language of Agriculture changes year by year. 

It is a working language that adjusts itself to the 
coming of new methods, new operations, and new 
machines. 

These days every good farmer has need for words 
that describe the control of erosion and the conserva- 
tion of soil—such words as farming on the contour... 
terracing ... strip-cropping. 

Yes, America is learning a simple fact—we must 
hang onto the thin layer of soil in which our prosperity 
is rooted. 

Soil conservation is a duty of the nation, actively 
served through the state colleges and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soil conservation is a problem for every individual 
farmer. It is a duty, a problem, and a challenge for 
International Harvester. 


Local SCS representatives, county agents, vocational 
agricultural teachers, and International Harvester 
dealers are ready to cooperate in carrying out terrac- 
ing, contouring and strip-cropping programs. They 
are helping farmers make the most effective use of 
their Farmall Tractors and McCormick-Deering Plows 


_and Tillage Tools as weapons in the fight to hold onto 


productive soil. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, 2 p.m. Eastern Time! NBC Network 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





